HOW FRANCE LOST  HER  SELF-RESPECT

Un brevet, digne d'Henri Quatre,
Signe: Louis, Mars et 1sAmour.

[He knows how to love, he knows how to fight; in his fine dwelling he
dispatched a commission worthy of Henry IV, signed: Louis, Mars and
Love.]

On May nth, 1745, in Louis XV's presence, Maurice de Saxe won the
victory of Fontenoy over the English, Dutch and Hanoverians; the
French army entered the Low Countries, taking Antwerp and Berg-op-
Zoom. Meanwhile Frederick II with total cynicism threw his weight on
one side, then on the other, was faithless, retracted, made his own
arrangements. England, mistress of the seas, threatened the French
colonies and even the shores of Brittany. An understanding must be
reached and this war, which should never have been begun, brought to
an end. The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) pleased no one save
Frederick, who kept Silesia; in Paris the market-women acquired the
habit of saying 'as foolish as the peace*. As had long been the case when-
ever a war between France and England came to a close, each handed
back its conquests because the other held precious forfeits; in order to
obtain the withdrawal of the French troops who were in control of
Flanders, the English government had to evacuate Cape Breton Island
which commanded the approaches to Canada. Both in India and America,
Anglo-French disputes were left unsettled. No one of the great European
countries accepted the map of the world. All the old systems of alliances
were dying; France and Austria were asking themselves whether their
traditional hostility was still justified by a real opposition of interests,
or whether, on the contrary, Prussia's growth did not constitute for both
a common and fearsome danger. France and England were beginning
to understand, each for its own account, that they would never know a
lasting peace so long as the question of which should command the seas and
the colonies remained unsettled between them.

, At home, the distinguishing mark of this first part of Louis XV's reign
was that the opposition, which thought itself liberal, defended reactionary
ideas, and that the Government, which was called reactionary, was actu-
ally progressive. Public opinion, founded on the Paris salons, was becom-
ing more and more powerful, but its intentions had more merit than its
information. The War of the Austrian Succession4 had created a fresh
deficit and the Government proposed to meet it by taxing all fortunes,
including those of the privileged, with a levy of 5 per cent. The Parlement
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